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consolidate farms. In other ways tractors influence the agricultural
economic organisation. They make the adjustment to a business
depression more difficult than in the case of horses and mules, for
in a depression it is easier to raise feed than to buy gasoline. The
tractor also moves the farmer a bit closer toward specialised com-
mercial fanning as contrasted to subsistence farming. . . . Later
derivative effects impinge on other social institutions, such as family,
government, church. Thus, the great economic changes that fol-
lowed the power inventions modified the organisation of the family.
Women went to work outside the home. Children were employed
in factories. The home gradually lost its economic functions. The
father ceased to be much of an employer or manager of household
labour, at least in cities and towns. There followed a shift of
authority from father and home to industry and State. In cities
homes became quite limited as to space. More time was spent
outside by the members of the family. In general, then, these
changes in industry reacted on the family life.
It has been demonstrated that production of food without
soil is in immediate reach of our possibilities. Potatoes and
tomatoes, for instance, can be grown in tanks containing some
chemical materials and water exposed to light and fitted with
electrical heating. The potentialities seem great if one considers
that " one tank of exactly one one-hundredth acre of water
surface produced 25*6 bushels of potatoes, and yields of other
crops are equally impressive ". Will it be possible to produce
such food without soil in or near by every town, thus reducing
the demands on traffic ?
Television, installed at home, may work in creating new family
and social bonds replacing the theatre and the cinemas, and
also changing the structure of traffic and settlement.
We have to admit that material factors produce far-reaching
social problems, although we must always be aware that these
material forces depend on the will of man and on his insight
into the potentialities latent in technological trends. The actual
knowledge of technological facts is not enough; behind it there
must be, at the very best, a certain amount of unanimity of
purpose, moral courage and a real determination to overcome
strong and Inevitable resistance to inventions and the conse-
quent social changes. The real trouble begins when the results
of pure science are applied to the affairs of our daily life. The
timid souk try to convince us that it is no use to rely on " vague
predictions ** and innovations which will not " pay **. Nothing
venture, nothing have.
The report of the National Resources Committee states:
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